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Forgive the crime, too late I stayed, 
Unheeded flew the hours. — Sheridan. 

Lam a native of London. Some people come into the 
world too early, I was born too late, for the cursed mis- 
chance of my birth gave a large fortune to my elder 
brother, and compelled me to put up with a miserable 
pittance. However, I had an uncle, rich as a Jew, and 
very fond of me. He used to load me with presents 
when I was a boy, call me his favorite, and distinguish 
me above my elder brother. He was liberal in his ideas, 
generous toa fault, and condescending to inferiors, in 
consequence of which, the world at large believed him 
to be crazy. However, this did not prevent them from 
imposing on him. If there was any drawback to the 
good qualities of my uncle, it was his infirmity of tem- 
per. He once discharged a gardener, because the holly- 
hocks proved of a color which he did notlike. Another 
time, when one of his botanical experiments failed, he 
broke all the windows in his hot-house, and fed his horse 
upon the plants. However, I had the good fortune to 
please him constantly, and thrived upon his bounty. 

I now come toa sad event. During one of my visits 
to the metropolis — my uncle lived in Leicestershire — 
the worthy old gentleman fell sick. An express was 
sent to me. It found me at Brooke’s. Quitting the 
club-room instantly, I ordered post-horses, and travelled 
to the north with astonishing rapidity. My mind mis- 
gave me, as I neared my uncle’s house — for the shutters 
were all closed, and I in vain looked for any sign of life. 
Lion, my uncle’s favorite dog, who was couched upon 
the threshold, snarled at me as I passed him, and ap- 
proached his muzzle to the calf of my leg, with an air 
of appetite. A kick cleared my path of him. I strode 
into the hall. Shark, the attorney met me at the foot of 
the staircase. His face was as long asa tailor’s bill, and 
he applied a white handkerchief to his tearless eyes 
with a tragic air worthy of the elder Kean. 

‘Tis all over,’ said the fellow, ‘your poor uncle 
breathed his last this morning — you came too late.’ 

‘Cursed fate!’ cried I, ‘and I, without any fault of 
my own, doomed ever to be too late?’ I sought my un- 
cle’s room. There was every evidence of his having 
died hard. He had hurled a tumbler at his nurse’s head, 
and it lay ina thousand fragments on the floor. My 
last letter, torn in two, was on the bed, everything, in 
short, betokened a closing scene of uncommon energy. 

After the funeral, the family assembled to hear the 
will. As it was generally known that the bulk of the 
property would go to me, the disappointed relations eyed 
me with surly looks, while my elder brother was remark- 
ably civil to me, in anticipation of the consequence to 
which my wealth would raise me. I was no longer to 
be ‘that unlucky rascal,’ I was a ‘fortunate dog,’ a 
‘dear Tim,’ and a most worthy member of the Tardy 
family. 

What was the surprise of all parties when it was dis- 
covered that I was cut off with a shilling! My uncle, 
enraged at my absence, in his last moments, had devoted 
me to the infernal gods, and left his large and unencum- 
bered property to an unprincipled house-keeper who had 
abused him all her life. 

When we were alone together, my brother Tom re- 
proached me with my conduct. In vain I deprecated 
his wrath, in vain assured him that my misfortunes were 
not my own seeking, that ill-luck followed in my foot- 
steps. At length he said to me: 


‘ Tim, you’ll never come to good. If you live with me, 
you'll bring me into some confounded scrape, therefore, 
I think we ’d better part. Eleven hundred pounds will 
procure youacornetcy ina regiment of horse. Give 
yourself no farther trouble till I procure you acommis- 
sion which I promise you I will do with all possible 
haste. In the mean time, make yourself at home here.’ 

I thanked my brother for his generosity. Generosity 
indeed! as if I was fit for nothing better than to be 
dressed upin scarlet broadcloth as a mark for every rifle- 
ranger in the hostile army. However, thank Heaven, 
no war was immediately anticipated, and I looked for- 
ward to the enjoyment of the peaceful pleasures of coun- 
try quarters fora long time. While my brother was 
transacting the business of purchasing my commission, 
I rode his favorite hunters, andshotin hispreserves. Of 
these amusements I only remember that I was never in 
at the death, and that the Irish game-keeper observed : 
‘By the powers? Misther Timothy has been out wid 
his gun three blessed mornings, and divil the bird has 
he shot — he fires too late.’ 

At length my commission arrived. As I surveyed my 
figure in the glass, gorgeous with gold and scarlet, I felt 
assured that I should make innumerable conquests both 
in hall and field, and as I anticipated these achievements, 
I twisted my nascent mustaches, and endeavored to 
coax my whiskers into a military curl. I fancy my fine 
appearance made a strong impression on my brother’s 
heart, for on the morning of our separation, he presented 
me with a pair of splendid horses, and a check on his 
banker for five hundred pounds. 

Our regiment was quartered at a village in the north 
of England. I was cordially received by my brother 
officers, who willingly got drunk to welcome me on the 
night of my joining the mess. The cirele of our 
amusements was not very extensive. The younger of- 
ficers flitted with the village girls, the seniors played 
jbilliards, and all of us occasionally hunted with the 
troop horses. I became quite a Nimrod, and thanks to 
the kindness of my brother, my horses enabled me to 
keep well up to the hounds. However, generally some 
unlucky accident or other prevented me from winning 
the brush. 

On one occasion fortune seemed to favor me. The 
morning was fine— the scent lay well—the dogs were 
not once at fault. My spirits were exhilerated by the 
prow exercise ; the freshness of the vernal air—the 
charms of the scenery, and the intense interest of the 
sport. I gloried in the consciousness of being the best 
mounted man in the field. The hounds were on before 
me, but I was close up to them, and conscious that there 
was one pair of eyes upon me for whose smiling glance 
I would have given up my life. Miss Fanny Walton 
was the Diana Vernon of our neighborhood. She was 
worth a million sterling, and was beside a charming 
creature. Spirited, young, and daring, she gloried in 
the excitement of the chase, and could endure as much 
fatigue as any man among us. On the eventful morn- 
ing to which I have alluded, she kept near enough to 
observe me in all the hot hurry of the hunt. I saw her 
when the fox broke the cover. I heard her joyous and 
musical voice above the loud ‘tally-ho!’ of the hunts- 
man, and the yell of the pack when Reynard was found. 
The hounds thundered on, and I was close behind them. 
Miss Walton saw it. Icame toa quickset hedge with 
a deep ditch, and a sunken wall beyond it. It was a 
terrific leap, but I took it ata bound. The river rolled 
right across my path, but I passed it bravely. At length, 
oh, unaccustomed triumph! I outstripped every com- 











petitor, and held the dead fox above the baying hounds. 

In the return from that hunt, I rode by Miss Walton’s 
side. When her tired horse was on a strong path, I 
held his bridle with unsolicited care; and finally, when 
she reached the door of her house, ere the groom could 
dismount, I sprang from my saddle and lifted Fan- 
ny from her seat. She looked into my eyes and there 
she read timidity and love. I gazed on her fair young 
face, and she sweetly smiled encouragement and appro. 
bation. 

I owe it to the charming Fanny to tell you that my 
frame was not then so attenuated, nor my looksso ghost- 
ly as at present — in fact I was allowed to be a tolerably 
good-looking fellow —at least, Miss Walton thought so. 
My rank in life seemed an inseparable bar to our union, 
with the consent of her father, and, from the very first, 
| I contemplated an excursion toGretna Green. Things 
| were going on very well, when a rival suitor appeared 
|in the person of an illegitimate son of a nobleman of 
|remarkable beauty and great accomplishments. Fanny 
had other suitors, to be sure, but no other whom I had 
reason to be jealous of. My inamorata appeared to wa- 
ver between us. Young Warbleton could play upon the 
flute, while I knew no touch on it. Then again he was 
slightly lame —but so was Lord Byron, and yet his 
lordship’s success with the sex was proverbial. We laid 
constant siege to the heart of the heiress, and she showed 
equal favor to both. At length, one day, I warmly 
pressed my Fanny to decide. We were sitting in an 
| embowered arbor at a remote part of her father’s grounds. 

The female who was with her, an humble companion, 
| very prudently left us, when the conversation took an 
linteresting turn. Fanny had arose in her hand which 
|I had culled and given her. I looked into her eyes, and 
jsighed. She looked at me, dropped her eyes, blushed, 
land sighed also. Itook her soft hand. She did not 
withdraw it. I pressed it to my lips— it trembled in my 
| grasp. I knew what [ ought to do, and accordingly 
| dropped upon my knee, still retaining prisoner that lily 
Seen 

‘Beautiful girl!’ I exclaimed, ‘ never will I quit this 
|Suppliant posture, till you have consented to bless me. 
| Look upon me, dear angel, and say that you do not haie 
|me. Yet what do I ask? what return can I make for so 
|much condescension? Even now, a suppliant for your 
| favors, I tremble at the greatness of the gift which I ask. 
| What! do I ask a divinity to link her fate with mine? 

Do I hope to live in the light of love, and bask in those 
sweet smiles, and dwell forever in an earthly paradise 
of bliss? Oh Fanny, if it be thy will that I must leave 
|you, be kindly cruel, and stab me with one word, but 
| suspense I cannot bear.’ 

I looked tenderly at her. Her face was a deep crim- 
‘son, but she raised my hand to her lips and then pressed 
|it to her bosom where I felt the rapid beatings of her lit- 
\tle heart. Icaught her in my arms; I pressed her to 
|my bosom; I kissed her again and again; I poured out 
imy incoherent thanks, and interrupted them with kisses. 
| Suddenly we heard a step in the adjoining alley — Fan- 
ny turned pale as death, and I replaced her on her seat. 
| Peeping through the leaves, Isaw old Walton creeping 

cautiously along, thinking to surprise us. As he came 
within hearing, I addressed Fanny in an unconcerned 
jtone. ‘So I told the agent, Miss Walton, that I thought 
lyour father would never sell that patch of land, and, 
|moreover, that there was no need of it, because the 
|green in the centre of the village does very well fora 
|parade ground, and we have a good riding-school al- 
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Fanny took the hint, and as her father entered, cried, 
‘Oh papa! I’m glad you’re come — Mr Tardy was ask- 
ing me whether you would sell that grass-field, adjoining 
the lawn, to the army-agent for a parade-ground ?’ 

‘Not I,’ cried old Walton. ‘I would not part with an 
acre of it, to please the king. God bless him!’ 

‘That’s whatI told him,’ cried I. ‘I told him you 
had too much of the spirit of a gentleman to cut notches 
out of your property. Plague on the fellow’s impudence! 
I beg your pardon, Miss Walton, but this man’s impu- 
dence makes me forget myself.’ 

‘Don’t apologize!’ cried Walton; ‘I like your spirit. 
I’m no land jobber.’ 

‘If he says anything of the kind to me again,’ cried I, 
*J’ll horsewhip him.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the old gentleman, grasping my 
hand; ‘and now walk into the house and taste my port.’ 

Fanny and I were again left together, and planned 
the elopement to our satisfaction. It was to take place 
on the ensuing night. We agreed that it would be pru- 
dent not to be seen together, and accordingly parted to 
meet only on the road to bliss. My trusty servant, Tom, 
secured relays of horses all along the road, the first stage 
to be performed by my own steeds. 


Icounted the very minutes which parted me from 
happiness. Each hour seemed anage. At length the 
evening came. In the early part of it, the moon rolled 
through a cloudless sky, glittering on field and forest 
with unusual brilliancy. With reckless wrath, I cursed 
the brilliant planet, and blessed the heavy clouds that 
gradually rolled up from the northwest, and, long ere 
midnight, obscured the whole face of the firmament. 
My servant and carriage were ready. With a beating 
heart I threw myself into the back of the vehicle, and 
bade Tom drive cautiously into the dark lane which 
skirted the back of Walton’sgarden. Tom sprang from 
the box and tapped at the wicket. A female figure slow- 
ly emerged, and the wicket cfosed. 

‘Now, Fanny,’ said I, as I kissed her hand, ‘ step care- 
fully and trust to my arm.’ 

‘ Better put out that light,’ said she. Tom carried a 
dark lantern. ‘No,’ said I, ‘that is safe enough, and | 
stay ; let me have one look at your sweet face.’ I turned | 
the light upon her countenance. Had I seen a Gorgon’s | 
head, I could not have been more astonished. It was 
not Fanny, but Batson, her humble companion ! 

‘ What means this ?’ cried I, ‘ where is Fanny ?’ 

‘Gone,’ squeaked the wretch. 
‘ Speak!’ said I, ‘ with whom—whither has she gone ? 
‘With Mr Warbleton— to Gretna Green,’ replied 
Batson with a calm voice. ‘ You came too late.’ 

‘°T is false!’ cried I, ‘ this is the appointed hour.’ 

‘Oh, I know it. But Warbleton got the start of you. | 
He knew your plan and came first. Poor Fanny loved | 
him as much as she did you, and so she went with him.’ 

‘The cruel traitress! How could Warbleton have 

known of this ?’ 








‘Now don ’t take it so to heart,’ cried Batson, with a 
sympathising whine; ‘It wasI that told him—I that 
persuaded Fanny to go off with him —I that should be 
your bride—I[ that have loved you all along. I can 
paint, and sing, and dance, and wash, and do needle- 
work, and talk French, and my aunt is third cousin to 
acity baronet. Oh, take me to thine arms, my love!’ 

‘Out, be off!’ roared J, ‘or I’ll send the parish 
beadle to you! But come; if I am too late for happiness, 
perhaps Iam not so for revenge. I will arouse the old 
man and pursue the fugitives— we may yet overtake 
them.’ 

I broke from the grasp of the despairing old maid — 
rushed through the garden, and roused the inmates of 
the house. Old Walton had not gone to bed, but was 
discussing a bottle of Madeira, unconscious of the flight 
of his pretty gold-finch. When he heard my unwel- 
come news he was as much startled as Branbantioat the 
midnight visit of Roderigo and Iago. He saw the pro- 
priety of instant pursuit, and springing into the carriage 
with me, we drove off ata rapid rate. I ordered Tom 
not to spare the horses. At the first stopping-place, we 
were informed of what—I had anticipated —that the 
fugitive couple had seized the fresh horses I had en- 


gaged, 


‘Drive on, Tom,’ cried old Walton, ‘never mind if 
you kill the horses, the finest hunters in my stable shall 
replace them.’ 

The furious steeds strained every nerve and fairly 
flew along the road. At the laststage of the journey we 
discovered that the false pair were half an hour in ad- 
vance of us. Hitherto Tom had noi been obliged to 


eyes, yielding to my fierce commands, he furiously lashed 
the panting horses. The martyred animals sped like 
the arrow to the target. As we entered Gretna Green 
they sank to rise no more. 

Leaving Walton behind me, I sprang into the nearest 
tavern — the Hand-in-Hand,’ and inquired for the land- 
lord. I described the fugitives. 

‘ They are, I believe,’ replied the landlord, ‘ in the 
next room, but the blacksmith has been with them.’ 

I sprang into the room. There was a chambermaid 
sitting before the fire, leisurely putting up her hair in 
papers. The ceremony was over. There yet lay upon 
the floor a pillow which had served fora cushion for 
Fanny to kneel upon. 

‘ Where are they?’ asked I. 

‘They have just retired for the night,’ replied the 
chambermaid, I sank into a chair. 

Why need I dwell longer on this painful subject? Old 
Walton forgave his daughter, and she smiled when she 
met me. Warbleton has the most splendid establish- 
ment in Great Britain. His racing-steed is more valua- 
ble than the Prince of Wales’— his picture gallery 
unique. He is respected, and his wife admired. 
Shortly after this unfortunate adventure, our regiment 
was ordered to join the army in Spain under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington—then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. I was delighted at the prospect of losing my 
life in some of the desperate conflicts of the continental 
campaign. Such, however, was not my fate. For a 
long time we were in idleness, and I obtained permis- 
sion to visit another division of the army in which Ihad 
some acquaintances. During my absence, our regiment 
was called into action and earned great distinction. 
When I rejoined it,I was exceedingly grieved to find 
that I had missed an opportunity of distinguishing my- 
self. However, an ill natured officer of aregiment of 


to the quick by his sarcasms, I challenged him to meet 
me at a suitable time and place, and give me the satis- 
faction of a gentleman. The challenge was accepted. 
I waited impatiently for the moment of meeting, and 3t 
the appointed hour was upon the ground. Lo and be- 
hold! no adversary appeared. 


I afterward discovered that a sudden stop of my watch 
had delayed me an hour beyond the time. This last 
misfortune gave rise to the most sinister rumors, and it 
was in vain that I attempted to clear my character. 
When [ dared my opponent to meet me a second time 
he refused, saying that he was sure that I would a sec- 
ond time disappoint him. I was now viewed with con- 
tempt of my brother officers, and looked forward to my 
first battle with earnest hope, seriously resolving to 
throw myself into the hottest of the fight, and there per- 
ish like a brave man. 


One morning our regiment was mustered early. The 
||French dragoons were posted in a neighboring village, 
and we were to be employed in dispersing them. With 
impatience I waited for the word of attack, and being 
mounted on my fiercest charger, thought ! should at 
least, die with dignity and grace. At length we ad- 
vanced to the village, but when the fire of a battery was 
||opened on us, my beast of a charger became unmanage- 
able, and fairly carried me off the field. I attempted to 
jocky him and bring him back again, but he threw him- 
self down and injured me seriously. As I lay upon the 


have recourse to the whip, but now, with tears in his|} 


infantry, hinted that I had purposely avoided the action, | 
and was in fact secretly rejoicing at my escape. Stung) 


stirrups, I ran to my regiment. The skirmish was over. 

The impetus of our attack had proved too much for 
our opponents, and they had abandoned their position 
in disorder. Our cavalry had recovered ranks and the 
roll had been called. The troopers were sitting negli- 
gently in their saddles, some of them wiping their fore- 
heads, when I ran up to them all out of breath. 

Captain Gorget was the first to notice me, and ex- 
claimed, 


His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death. 


‘Mr Tardy,’ said the colonel, ‘I regret the accident 
which has deprived us of the pleasure of your company 
during the recent skirmish. Perhaps you may think it 
worth your while to learn to ride before you appear 
again in this corps.’ 


From this time my life was perfectly miserable, and 
on the earliest opportunity, Isold my commission and 
retired from the service. My health declined very rap- 
‘idly, and I thought that a voyage to the United States 
‘might benefit me greatly. I was allured to this country 
| by the assurance that my little income would support me 
jhere well. I find it amply sufficient to procure me all 
|the comforts, and many of the elegancies of life. Iam 
beginning to forget my previous misfortunes, and am 
leven engaged to a beautiful and modest girl, whose con- 
stant attention to my welfare had almost banished from 
|my mind the remembrance of Fanny’s perfidy. But an 
awful presentiment weighs upon my mind. This tem- 
iporary gleam of sunshine will but make the coming 
‘darkness drearer, and the disappointment of to-night 
|seems to be the forerunner of some awful calamity. In 
conclusion, let me hope, gentlemen, that you will never 
be as unhappy as I have been.* 





| 
| 





* Note by the Editor. —The writer omits to make any farther 
}mention of Mr Tardy in his communication. We learn, however, 
that, his illness increasing, he went to a physician for advice. The 
'man of science told him that he had come too late — that he was in 
| the last stages of a consumption, and there was no hope for htm. 
The unfortunate gentleman expired on the day which had been set 
apart for his marriage, exclaiming, with the dying Roman emperor, 
‘It is too late!’ 








SATIRE ON EMIGRATION. 
Squampash Flats, 9th November, 1827. 


Dear Brotuer,— Here we are, thank heaven, safe and 
well, and in the finest country you ever saw. At this 
moment I have before me the sublime expanse of Squam- 
pash flats — the majestic Mudiboo winding through the 
mist-- with the magnificent range of the Squab moun- 
tains in the distance. But the prospect is impossible to 
describe in aletter! I might as well attempt a panora- 
ma ina pill-box! We have fixed our settlement on the 
left bank of the river. In crossing the rapids we lost 
most of our heavy baggage, and all our iron work; but 
by great good fortune we saved Mrs Paisley’s grand pi- 
ano, and the children’s toys. Our infant city consists of 
three log-huts and one of clay, which, however, on the 
second day, fell in to the ground landlord. We have 
now built it up again; and, all things considered, are as 
comfortable as we could expect, and have ehristened our 
settlement New London, in compliment to the old me- 
tropolis. We have one of the log-houses to ourselves 
—or at least we shall have when we have built anew 
pig-sty. We burnt down the first one in making a bon- 
fire to keep off the wild beasts, and for the present the 
pigs are in the parlor. As yet our rooms are rather use- 
fully than elegantly furnished. We have hollowed the 
grand upright, and it makes a convenient cupboard; the 
chairs were obliged to blaze at our bivouacs, but, thank 
fortune, we have never leisure to sit down, and so do not 
miss them. My boys are contented, and will be well 
when they have got over some awkward accidents in 





ground, I heard the bugles of our regiment, and the lopping and felling. Mrs H. grumbles a little, but it is 
quick sharp firing of the enemy’s infantry. As soon as||her custom to lament most when she is in the midst of 
I was able to arise, I was ready to exclaim with Rich-||comforts. She complains of solitude, and says she could 
ard Ill. enjoy the very stiffest of stiff visits. The first time we 

A horse! a horse! a kingdom for a horse! lighted a fire in our new abode, a large serpent came 
A dismounted subaltern helped me toa horse. Again I|| down the chimney, which I looked upon as a good omen. 
set forward, when a random shot struck the beast in the}| However, as Mrs P. is not partial to snakes, and the 
forehead and he fell. Disentangling myself from the] heat is supposed to attract those reptiles, we have dis- 
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pensed with fire ever since. As for wild beasts, we hear 
them howling and roaring round the fence every night 
from dusk till daylight, but we have only been inconve- 
nienced by one lion. The first time he came, in order 
to get rid of the brute peaceably, we turned out an old 
ewe, with which he was well satisfied; but ever since 
he comes to us as regular as clock-work for his mutton; 
and if we do not soon contrive to cut his acquaintance, 
we shall hardly have a sheep in the flock. It would 
have been easy to shoot him, being well provided with 
muskets; but Barnaby mistook our remnant of gunpow- 
der for onion seed, and sowed it all in the kitchen gar- 
den. We did try to trap him intoa pit-fall, but after 
twice catching Mrs P. and every one of the children in 
turn, it was given up. They are now, however, perfect- 
ly at ease about the animal, for they never stir out of 
doors at all; and, to make them quite comfortable, [ 
have blocked up all the windows and barricaded the 
door. We have lost only one of our number since we 
came; namely, Diggory, market-gardener, from Glas- 
gow, who went out one morning to botanise, and never 
came back. lam much surprised at his absconding, as 
he had nothing but a spade to go off with. Chippendale, 
the carpenter, was sent after him, but did not return; 
and Gregory, the smith, has been out after him these 
two days. I have just dispatched Mudge, the herdsman, 
to look for all three, and hope he will soon give a good 
account of them, as they are the most useful men in the 
whole settlement, and, in fact, indispensable to its exis- 
tence. The river Mudiboo is deep and rapid, and said 
to swarm with alligators, though I have heard but of} 
three being seen at one time, and none of those above 
eighteen feet long; this, however, is immaterial, as we 
do not use the river fluid, which is thick and dirty, but 
draw all our water from natural wells and tanks. Pois- 
onous springs are rather common, but are easily distin- 
guished by containing no fish or living animal. Those, 
however, which swarm with frogs, toads, newts, eels &e. 
are harmless, and may be safely used for culinary pur- 
poses. In short, I know of no drawback but one, which, 
I am sanguine, may be got over hereafter, and do earn- 
estly hope and advise, if things are no better in England 
than when I left, you, and as many as you can persuade, 
will sell off all and come over to this African paradise. 
The drawback I speak of is this; although I have never| 
seen any one of the creatures, it is too certain that the 
mountains are inhabited by a race of monkeys, whose 
cunning and mischievous talents exceed even the most! 
incredible stories of the tribe. No human art or vigil- 
ance seems of avail; we have planned ambuscades, and | 
watched night after night, but no attempt has been made; | 
yet the moment the guard was relaxed, we were stripped 
without mercy. Iam convinced they must have had 
spies night and day on our motions, yet so secretly and 
cautiously, that no glimpse of one has yet been seen by} 
by any of our people. Our last crop was cut and carried| 
off with the precision of an English harvesting. Our| 
spirit stores—you will be amazed to hear that these} 
creatures pick locks with the dexterity of London burg- 
lars—have been broken open and ransacked, though 
half the establishment were on the watch; and the 
brutes have been off to their mountains, five miles dis- 
tant, without even the dogs giving an alarm. I could 
almost persuade myself at times, such are their super- 
natural knowledge, swiftness, and invisibility, that we 
have to contend with evil spirits. I long for your advice, 
to refer to on this subject. Iam, dear Philip, your lov- 
ing brother. 





Amprose Mawe. 


P. S. —Since writing the above, you will be concerned 
to hear the body of poor Diggory has been found, horri- 
bly mangled by wild beasts. The fate of Chippendale, 
The old 
lion has brought the lioness, and, the sheep being all 
gone, they have made a joint attack upon the bullock- 
house. The Mudiboo has overflowed, and Squampash 
flats are a swamp. 


Gregory, and Mudge, is no longer doubtful. 


I have just discovered that the mon- 
keys are my own rascals, that I brought out from Eng- 
land. We are coming back as fast as we can. 


Hood’s Comic Annual. 
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DR FRANKLIN AND HIS WIG. 

As every one knows, when the American philosopher 
arrived at Paris as Plenipotentiary for the ‘Old Thir- 
teen,’ his appearance at the gay and brilliant metropolis 
of France, excited a good deal of curiosity. A plain re- 
publican among the nobles of the most refined and polite 
people in the world! The representative of the nation 
that had braved the power of England—the ancient en- 
emy of France! A philosopher, who had enrolled his 
name among the greatest and best of France or England. 
The Doctor was, of course, ‘the observed of all obser- 
vers.’ While he was exciting so much curiosity and 
interest among the Parley-vous Monsieurs of the luxu- 
rious French capital, he was dressed, according to the 
most authentic accounts, ina fashion that in these de- 
generate days would be denominated the antique; that 
is to say — he wore short breeches and gaiters—a long, 
pepper-and-salt coat and vest, with pockets about the 
size of a school-boy’s satchel, and buttons of the dimen- 
sions of warming-pans — to speak, as report makerssay, 
in ‘round numbers.’ His wrists were surrounded with 
enormous ruffles, and on his head was perched a venera- 
ble three cornered, cocked hat, beneath which was that 
which kings, with their crowns and jewelled robes, did 
not possess. When the Doctor took off his hat, some- 
thing was visible that covered more than all the crowns 
in christendom — videlicit, a wig — and thereby hangs 
a tale. 

No man, not even the republican philosopher, could 
appear at the French court, without the express permis- 
sion of the formerly useful bipeds—wigmakers. A 
splendidly dressed, capering, dancing and skipping bar- 
ber, who in this capacity served his most excellent ma- 
jesty, made, his politest bow to the Doctor. This appen- 
dage of royalty was also king to his own servant, who 
wore his livery and ruffles on his wrists as gorgeous as 
his master, and each of whom was fastened to huge and 
ponderous swords — according to all accounts the swords 
were larger than their owners. — They brought with 
them a load of sweet scented bandboxes full of ‘ de vig — 
de superb vig for de great Doctor Franklin” The band- 
boxes were opened, and the hairy appendages displayed, 
sending forth odors as powerful as a score of muskrats, 
as sweet scented as the streets of Cologne — as delight- 
ful as the spices of Araby the blest. One wig was tried 
on after another —the boxes were emptied —the con- 
tents were on the floor, but after various trials, it was 
found to the astonishment of the wig-maker, ‘ dat all de 
vigs were too small. Wat de diable shall be done?’ The 
wig-maker began to think that Frenchmen’s heads were 
made on an exceedingly diminutive scale, and won- 
dered why the Doctor did not pitch over, like a piece of 
cork with a bit of lead in it, from being top-heavy. He 
fell into the most violent rage, to the great amusement 
of Franklin, who looked at the perplexed, dumbfounded 
and volatile Frenchman with the greatest good humor. 
While the Doctor was being amused at the rage of the 
wig-maker, who was calling all the saints to witness 
that de vigs were good vigs— most excellent vigs — the 
man of silks and perfumes clapped his hands together, 
and exclaimed that he had made one grand discoverie. 
Franklin, with all his philosophy, could not penetrate 
the secret. 

‘De fault does not lay,’ cried the overjoyed French- 
man, ‘in de vig— Oh, no! by gar! de vig was just de 
size; de vig was not too small, de Doctor’s head was too 
big — ver great deal too big.’ 

This was the grand discovery. Franklin replied with 
a smile, that the fault could not be in his head, as it was 
the work of the Almighty himself, who could not err. 
Upon this the wig-maker pulled in his horns a little, but 
sull maintained that something was ‘de matter wid de 
Doctor’s head.’ His head was not a fashionable head, 
it was not a Frenchman’s head, but the head of Doctor 
Franklin himself. He begged the Doctor to remember 
that his head had not the honor to be made in Paris, the 
centre of refinement and gallantry, which alone con- 
tained the true standard of heads and wigs. ‘No, by 
gar! if his head had been made in Paris — Paree — it 
no bin more dan half such a head. The Doctor’s head 
was unique, and none of the French nobles had any such 
heads as this. Not de grand duke of Orleans — not de 
grand monarch himself had half such a head as Doctor 








Franklin ; and he did not see vat business any body had 
wid a head more big dan de head of de grand monarch.’ 
While the tongue of the poor, vexed and nonplussed 
wig-maker ran on in this fashion, having evidently re- 
covered his good humor, the Doctor listened with great 
good nature, which is known so peculiarly to have dis- 
tinguished him. He puta check to his rant by relating 
one of his fine anecdotes, which so tickled the poor wig- 
maker, and gave him so exalted an idea of the Doetor’s 
wit, thatas he retired, bowing, capering, dancing, laugh- 
ing, and shrugging his shoulders, he said with a partic- 
ularly arch and expressive look, ‘Ah, ha! Doctor 
Franklin! Doctor Franklin! Ino vonder your head too 
big for my vig. By gar, I fraid your head be too big for 
all de French nation—by gar! my poor vigs!’ and 
away capered the wig-maker with his wigs. The Doc- 
tor was soon after summoned before the king and queen ; 
how his mission sped is to be found in the history of the 
times — but whether he found favor in the eyes of the 
French court without the assistance of any great or small 
wig-makers, we are not sufficiently acquainted with his 
private history to say ; but the above recounter with the 
wig-making appendage to royalty is authentic, however 
much it may vary in its particulars from other accounts. 
Nat. Eagle. 





FROM AN OLD COOKERY BOOK. 


Make the likeness of a ship in pasteboard, with flags 
and streamers, the guns belonging to it of kickses, bind 
them about with pack-thread, and cover them with paste 
proportional to the fashion of a cannon with carriages ; 
lay them in places convenient, as you see them in ships 
of war, with such holes and trains of powder that they 
may all take fire. Place your ships firm in a great 
charger; then make a salt round about it, and stick 
therein egg-shells full of sweet water—you may by a 
great pin take out all the meat out of the egg by blow- 
ing, and then fill it with rose-water. Then in another 
charger have the proportion of a stag, made of coarse 
paste, with a broad arrow in the side of him, and his 
body filled up with claret wine. In another charger, at 
the end of the stag, have the proportion of a castle with 
battlements, percullices, gates and drawbridges, made 
of pasteboard, the guns of kickses, and covered with 
coarse paste as the former; place it ata distance from 
the ship to fire at each other. The stag being placed 
between them, with egg-shells full of sweet water (as 
before) placed in salt. At each side of the charger 
wherein is the stag, place a pie made of coarse paste, in 
one of which let there be some live frogs, in the cther, 
live birds; make these pies of coarse paste, filled with 
bran, and yellowed over with saffron, or yelks of eggs; 
gild them over in spots, as also the stag, the ship, and 
castle; bake them, and place them with gilt bay leaves 
on the turrets and tunnels of the castle and pies; being 
baked, make a hole in the bottom of your pies, take out 
the bran, put in your frogs and birds, and close up the 
holes with the same coarse paste; then cut the lids neatly 
up to be taken off by the tunnels. Being all placed in 
order upon the table, before you fire the trains of powder, 
order it so that some of the ladies may be persuaded to 
pluck the arrow out of the stag; then will the claret 
wine follow, as blood running out of a wound. This 
being done with admiration to the beholders, after some 
short pause, fire the train of the eastle, that the pieces 
all of one side may go off; then fire the trains of one 
side of the ship, as in a battle; next turn the chargers, 
and by degrees fire the trains of each other side, as be- 
fore. This done, to sweeten the smell of the powder, 
the ladies take the egg-shells full of sweet waters, and 
throw them at each other; all dangers being seemed 
over, and by this time you may suppose they will desire 
to see what is in the pies; when, lifting first the lid off 
one pie, out skip some frogs, which makes the ladies to 
skip and shriek ; next after, the other pie, whence come 
out the birds; who, by a natural instinct, flying at the 
light, will put out the candles; so that what with the 
flying birds and skipping frogs, the one above, the other 





\|beneath, will cause much delight and pleasure to the 


whole company ; at length the candles are lighted, and 
a banquet brought in, the music sounds, and every one 
with delight and content rehearses their actions in the 
former passages. 
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LYTTLETON’S LAST NIGHTS. 





Original. 





Ir was midnight, and Lyttleton stood by the window 
of his chamber. Nota cloud obscured the heavens, and 
the autumnal moon shone brightly upon him. Hischeek 
was pale, his brow was knit, and his eye flashed with a 
feverish fire as he gazed upon the sleeping city. The 
silence that reigned in the streets was only broken at in- 
tervals by the voice of the watchman on hig nightly 
round, or the shout of reveling bursting fromsome haunt 
of vice. 

* One century hence,’ and Lyttleton spoke aloud, ‘ one 
century hence, and the millions of human beings that 
now people this earth, will slumber in the tomb. The 
present generation will have been swept off the stage, 
and a new generation will have taken their places. The 
sum of human life is, seemingly, but to be born —to act 
—todie. Thrown into existence, man bears his share 
of its burdens and its toils— performs his allotted part 
in its drama, and then sinks into the grave. Thus does 
the grand order of events, age after age, move on —an 
order, which we can neither change, accelerate or re- 
tard. 

Nature changes not; the hills and the vallies which 
have existed from the dawn of creation, will exist forev- 
er. The glittering stars, which for untold centuries 
have shed their silvery light upon this world — which I 
now gaze upon — will for centuries to come, look down 
upon earth as they move in their endless gyrations round 
the throne of the Eternal. But man is evidently a mere 
ephemera. He inherits life, transmits it, and perishes; 
and if the spirit does exist, whither has it fled? Bewil- 
dering thought! 

I have stood by the bedside of the dying, when they 
writhed in agony beneath the grasp of an unseen power, 
and the chill of death mounted upward to the breast, and 
the cold sweat stood upon the brow; and the last film 
gathered on the eye; andthe heart ceased beating, and 
have endeavored to gain the secret —butin vain. ‘ They 
died, and made no sign.’ The tabernacle which the 
spirit inkabited, becomes a banquet for the red earth- 
worm; andthe unchained spirit either returns to the 
God who gave it, or —ceases to exist. A life beyond 
the grave! The Grecian sage believed that the soul was 
immortal. It cannot be so—he was but a dreaming 
bigot. The christian’s hope is an idle mockery.’ 

Lyttleton ceased speaking and withdrew from the win- 
dow. The room he was in, was splendidly furnished — 
the elaborately wrought hangings, the crimson curtains, 





the silken couch and the gilded and richly carved book- 
cases that were ranged around the room, discovered the 
luxurious taste of the owner. A large table placed in 
the centre, was piled with books, pamphlets and papers. 
Lyttleton seated himself by it, and leaned his head upon 
hishand. The soft lamp-light stole over his haughty 
features, and their haggard and mournful expression be- 
trayed the wild working of the thoughts within. 

As the clock of a neighboring church tolled the hour 
of one, a low, fluttering sound struck upon his ear. He 
started from his seat. Before him, and but a few feet 
from him, stood a dim, shadowy shape. The outline 
grew more and more distinct as he gazed, until it pre- 
sented the full, palpable formof a female. She was 
robed in white, and bore a bird in her hand. Her fea- 
tures were wan and ghastly, and her dilated eye shone 
with a fire-like brilliancy. Lyttleton stood like one en- 
tranced. Terror chained him to the spot. Large drops 
of sweat broke upon his brow: his frame shook like an 
aspen ; his heart beat with a deadly pulsation ; his blood 
curdled in his veins; his hair stood erect; his flesh, 
seemingly, crept upon his bones, and the room whirled 
around him. The vision spoke, and her voice rang 
fearfully through the lofty and vaulted room. 

‘You must settle your affairs Lord Lyttleton, for you 
have but three days to live.’ 

He gazed in speechless terror, as her form became less 
and less distinct, till it seemingly dissolved in air. The 
spell which had bound him was broken, and he rushed 
into the sireet. The chill night wind cooled the fever 
of his brow, and brought calmness to his mind. He re- 
turned to his room. Every thing remained in its accus- 


tomed place. He walked tothe spot where the figure 
had stood — there was nothing there that could have 
produeed an illusion. He endeavored to aceount for it 
on natural principles; but in vain. And the heart of 
Lyttleton sunk within him. 

Morning came, and Lyttleton met with his family at 
the breakfast table. He spoke of the restless night he 
had passed, and of the vision he hadseen. He assumed 
ah air of careless indifference, and laughingly said that 
he wguld live beyond the time predicted for his death. 
But the levity of the lip could but ill conceal the impres- 
sion that. the fearful scene had made upon the talented 
and skeptical voluptuary. 

The day before his death was passed in his accus- 
tomed parliamentary avocations, and having exerted 
himself in speaking, he returned home, weak and de- 
jected. He retired at an early hour to revive exhausted 
nature by repose. 

Midnight came on again with its brightness and its 
beauty, and the sky was ‘clad in the lustre of its thou- 
sand stars’—the autumnal wind sighed mournfully 
through the leafless tree that stood by the window. All 
was hushed in the room where Lyttleton lay alone. The 
fading embers threw a feeble and fitful gleam as they 
mouldered in his grate, and the small watch lamp burned 
dimly on his table. The sick man turned on his couch 
and communed audibly with himself. 

‘Was it indeed a spirit from another world, come to 
warn me that my existence was drawing toa close? It 
may be so. If there is a life beyond the grave, the spirit 
of her I wronged may have hovered in the very air that 
floated around me. She may have been with me in my 
most solitary moments, and stood by me in the crowded 
hall. Strange and inexplicable’mystery! If,the vision 
were indeed but the offspring of a distempered mind, 
why am I still haunted with its presence? Isee it now 
—the same dim, shadowy form — before me and beck- 
oning me to come on. Ha! it grows more dreadfully 
distinct. I can trace every lineament of the counte- 
nance. The hand of the clock wants but half an hour 
of one — the time appointed for me to die. Todie! to 
moulder into clay, or to ‘live on, and on, and on! — 
through the countless ages of eternity. There isa voice 
within which tells me I must live forever. I who have 
scoffed at the christian and the christian’s creed, unre- 
generated and unredeemed, must rush into the presence 
of the’ ‘ Unknown Gop.’ The chamber grows darker 
and darker, as the hour approaches. My limbs are icy 
cold, and I can feel the very principle of life waning 
and wasting within me. God have mercy on my soul.’ 

The hour of one drew nigh, and the hand of Death 
pressed heavily on Lyttleton. The film thickened on his 
eye —the blood moved duller and duller in its channels 
— the heart beat fainter and fainter, and the face of the 
dying man wore the ash hue of the grave. He kept his 
eyes fixed upon the dial of the clock, till the hand 
reached and the bell rung the hour, and then shrieked 
and expired. 

His attendants rushed into the room and found him 
lying on his couch. The silver cord was indeed loosed, 
the golden bow] was broken at the fountain, and the spir- 
it had returned to its giver—Gop. Thus died the gay, 
the talented, the dissolute Lord Lyttleton, ‘in genius 
and in vice a paragon.’ 

And they opened for him the marble vault of his an- 
cient house, and laid him amid the mouldering coffins 
of his lofty line — the last of his race and name. G. K. 








BOILEAU. 


Original. 





EPIGRAM X. 


Tout me fait peine 

Et depuis un jour 

Je crois, Climéne, 

Que j’ ai de ? amour 

Cette nouvelle 

Vous met en courroux. 

Tout beau, Cruelle, 

Ce n’ est pas pour vous. 

Translation. 

Pains so unknown before my bosom move, 
I can’t help thinking, Chloe, I’m in love. 
Nay! frown not thus. Iam in love, ’tis trae, 








But, on my life, dear Chloe, not with you. 





GCOMMUMWIOATIOMS. 


Mr Eprror. — You remember our old friend, ‘Long Taf We 
were once, in boyish days, sitting together, discussing the merits of 
an American novel, which we had just read. He was enthusiastic, 
pro; I, bitter, con. ‘Glorious!’ exclaimed he ;—‘Execrable !? 
muttered I. ‘So simply and beautifully pathetic!’ continued he; 
‘So stale, flat, and unprofitable!’ addedI. ‘Why, Durance, do 
you not think that Introductory Chapter very pretty?’ ‘Pho! Taf, 
notI; Pll stake my life, P Il hammer ont its mate in thirty minutes? 
‘Do it,’ said he; ‘there are paper, pens, ink, and table.’ The oth- 
er day, Taf showed me the performance. ‘Pretty well for fifteen,’ 
exclaimed he. : 


The Kntrodvuctory Chapter, 


{Wherein the Reader is formally introduced to our Hero.) 











With all that chilling mystery of mien, 
And seeming gladness to remain unseen, 
He had — if ’t were not nature’s boon — an art 


Of fixing memory on another’s heart.—Byron. 
Tue scenes and events of the Revolution—that great 
era in the history of the western world — are deeply en- 
graven upon every American heart. An enthusiastie 
devotion to liberty, pervading all classes of people, was 
the distinguishing characteristic of the New Englanders 
of ’76. Self-interest was trodden under foot; the sole 
object of these genuine patriots seemed to be, to secure 
to themselves freedom of mind and body, and thus most 
effectually to advance the interests of their country. 
Their unconquerable attachment to liberty was mani- 
fested, in repeated instances, by their determined oppo- 
sition to the many tyrannical acts of the British Parlia- 
ment. Their martial spirit, and dormant energies, 
aroused by the nervous, soul-stirring eloquence of men 
whose names are as ‘familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words,’ were ready, upon the slightest provocation, 
to rush forth upon the heads of their oppressors, and 
deluge New England with the blood of a hireling sol- 
diery. Such was the state of feeling in the colonies, at 
the time when our story commences. 
On the morning of the second of March, 1770, the sun 
rose behind a mass of murky clouds, which, thickening 
and spreading over the face of the heavens, betokened 
one of those sudden and severe storms, peculiar to the 
ever-changing climate of New England. The north- 
east wind whistled in fitful blasts through the almost 
deserted streets of Boston, compelling the fairer portion 
of its inhabitants to seek shelter and amusement around 
the cheerful fireside. 

On the afternoon of the day of which we speak, a sol- 
itary sentinel, in the uniform of the forty-seventh, was 
patrolling King-street, with the air of a man upon 
whom a most important duty had devolved. His meas- 
ured pace was slow and uninterrupted, and well accord- 
ed with the dismal silence around. , 

The last stroke of the Old South clock, as it tolled 
six, was still vibrating on his ear, when he perceived an 
individual at the bottom of the street, endeavoring to 
conceal himself, and apparently watching an opportu- 
nity to ascend it unperceived. He was enveloped in a 
large blue cloak, in such a manner as completely to dis- 
guise his figure. His hat was of the fashion of the day, 
slouched so as to conceal his face, and though in his gait 
and movement there was no characteristic grace or dig- 
nity, yet his general appearance belied the character of 
aclown. He passed the soldier unmolested, but did not 
deign to notice him by any salutation. As he proceeded 
onward, the sentry paused, and gazing on his tall figure, 
muttered : 

‘Some discontented rebel, Isuppose. ’T is a pity king 
George could not have a regiment of such fellows— 
they would cut and slash finely.’ 

Hardly had he uttered this, when the person upon 
whom his thoughts and eyes were fixed, turned about, 
and retraced his steps, though at a more rapid rate than 
before; but he was not suffered to pass again uninter- 
rupted. Ashe approached, the sentinel stopped, and, 
leaning upon his musket, planted himself directly in 
the centre of the side-walk. 

The stranger noticed the movement, and attempted to 
avoid him, but the soldier again threw himself in the 
way, and jostled him so violently that he fell. 

‘Soldier!’ said the stranger, rising, while his dark 
eye flashed fire — ‘Soldier! what means this? Is ita 
lesson you are taught by your king, to heap insults upon 
every citizen you meet? Stand out of my way, or by 
heaven, you shall rue the hour you ever did this.’ 

‘Ha! ha! Icare not for you,’ answered the soldier, 





tauntingly, ‘do your worst, and that’s but little! I say 
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you ought, every one, to be strung upon the yard-arm of 
the first British frigate that enters port. Give me an- 
other word, and I'll pin you upon my bayonet, as it is, 
you rebel.’ 

‘ Easier said than done,’ replied the stranger, as, with 
a sword till then concealed, he skilfully parried the 
thrust of the soldier’s weapon. ‘Easier said than done, 
my brave fellow; perhaps I may return the compliment, 
and pin you upon my sword before you have time to 
thank me.’ 

The aggressor exerted himself to the utmost, but the 
cool skill of his antagonist completely triumphed over 
his fiery impetuosity; the sentinel received a heavy 
blow upon his head, and fell senseless to the earth. 

The victorious stranger gazed upon his prostrate en- 
emy for a moment, then turned away, while a shade of 
sorrow passed over his ingenuous countenance. 

‘ He would have it so,’ exclaimed he bitterly. ‘I did 
not provoke him to it—’twas his own seeking. But 
New England shall know it, and if I mistake not, it will 
be but a spark to enkindle the glorious torch of Liberty.’ 

He pursued his course at the same slow and unvaried 
pace, apparently meditating upon the event in which he 
had just taken so conspicuous a part. 

The early darkness of the evening, and the sudden 
rise and short duration of the fray, combined effectually 
to prevent the offer of assistance to either party. The 
soldier’s wound, however, was trifling, and buta few 
moments elapsed, ere he recovered his senses and was 
able to walk. Two of his companions soon joined him 
—the blow, which had been given with the flat of the 
sword, had only stunned him; and as, with one hand 
upon his forehead, he tried to regain his equilibrium, 
one of them exclaimed: 

‘What’s the matter, Harry? You are as stupid as a 
brickbat!’ 

‘Matter! Why, can’t you see?’ replied he, rubbing 
his head, ‘there’s matter enough; I’ve been knocked 
on the skull like an ox; and it’s devilish lucky that my 
throat has not been cut into the bargain. Which way 
did he go?’ 

‘Go! Who?’—exclaimed one of his companions, 
laughing. ‘Upon my soul, Harry, I believe you’ve had 
your senses knocked out; or else this north-easter has 
congealed your brains! Where’s your wound’? 

‘On my head,’ replied the enraged grenadier; ‘ there’s 
a bump there now, as big as a pullet’s egg! Isay, if 
youll follow, we’ll have the rascal, in spite of himself.’ 

‘Oh! never mind it! never mind it!’ answered the 
other, ‘it is just the way with these infernal rebels — 
they would pull king George’s sacred nose itself, if they 
eould get a chance. However, it would be useless to 
pursue the fellow; (think we ’d better hush the matter up.’ 

‘Hush the matter up! better hush up the ringing in 
my ears; I should think all the bells of London were 
chiming about my head. No! I warrant ye, I’ll have 
my revenge yet. I’ faith, the stars were thicker when I 
got that clip, than if the moon had been split into ten 
thousand pieces. But I must to my post,’ added he, as 
he picked up his musket and prepared to renew his 
march, ‘or I shall be in the watch-house.’ 

The relief-guard was now heard approaching, and 
one of his companions cried, as they disappeared, 

‘ You will meet us at the mess in half an hour ?’ 

‘Ay! ay!’ muttered the sentinel, sulkily —and all 
was again silent. 

He was relieved from his post with all that ceremony 
and military etiquette, so well calculated to strike awe 
into the inhabitants of the town, entirely unaccustomed 
as they were, to martial pomp and parade. The ser- 
geant was about quitting the spot, when be suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

‘How now, fellow? Have you been trying the tem- 
per of your bayonet upon the pavement, or have you 
bent it in this way, to thrust round a corner? There is 
a gash in it, which, were it in your skull, would soon let 
out the little brains that nature has blessed you with! — 
What is the meaning of it? Have you no tongue, sir- 
rah?’ 

The soldier hung his head, and answered nothing. 

‘Off with him to the gnard-house,’ cried the sergeant, 
‘and to-morrow we’ll see what effect the cat and whip- 

















ping post have, toward loosening the jaws of a refrac- 
tory soldier.’ 

The guard were about to obey his orders, when the 
culprit himself spoke. His explanation was, however, 
unsatisfactory; for although he exculpated himself en- 
tirely, and threw all blame upon the stranger, yet the 
sergeant’s command was not revoked, and Harry was 
conveyed to the guard-house. 

An almost unnatural silence succeeded the events 
which we have just recorded, and after eight o’clock not 
an individual was to be seen, nor a sound heard, except 
the solitary tramp of the sentinel, who, as he 

Walked his lonely round, 
seemed some guardian genius, watching the slumbers of 
the as yet peaceful inhabitants of Boston. 


(The end of the Introductory Chapter, in which the Reader takes a 
formal leave of our Hero.) 


Yours, DURANCE LYTTLEFORD. 





MUSINGS. 


BY ALBERT PIKE, 


Original. 





WE sit and watch the current of our life 
Pass swiftly by us in its troubled course, 
And mourn and weep above its rushing waves. 
The stars that lit the morning of our youth, 
Sink in the dark abyss of Memory, 
And we are left —as on the lonely ocean, 
Some storin-vext galley of her pilot shorn. 
And, while the life is ebbing from his soul, } 
Shall not the Poet sing from his own heart 
Into the deaf ear of the careless world, 
Of all his tides of passion, and the change 
Which Time leaves with him as he rushes by ? 
Why not? He neither asks nor wishes fame ; — 
And making, in communion with himself, 
His poetry his own high recompense, 
He asks the world to bind no laurelled wreath 
Around his brow — as once he might have asked. 
This is my birth-day! Twenty-five years old! 
Methinks I stand midway between two deaths — 
The one, which was before my birth — the other, 
That which ere long will wrap me in its shades. 
And standing thus, how many thoughts spring forth — 
(Even as stars, watching the eclipsed moon, 
Swarm out in heaven) — into the dark abyss 
Which time has made my heart. It is not long, 
That | have walked the pathways of the world: 
Ang yet the shadowy phantoms of dead hopes, 
Withered affections and unnurtured love, 
Throng round my path and in the memory — 
(Even as glooms that throng around the stars,) 
Making life dark, a lightless wilderness. 
The faith and virtue of mankind are reeds, 
On which I oft have leaned,— although well warned 
By my own sad experience — but to be 
Deceived again — pierced by the breaking reed. 
Even the misanthrope — like the unlighted ocean 
Watching the moon — still hopes to find good faith — 
And thinking he has found it, trusts again, 
And is again deceived. We fondly cling 
Unto our confidence in human nature, 
Against our better knowledge —as the light 
Clings to the stars, when morning, like old time, 
Dispels the night’s illusions. ‘We resolve, 
And re-resolve,’ and still we are deceived. 
Alas for my unsandalled feet! They bleed, 
Pierced by the thorns which strew the paths of life. 
fi rushed into my youth with burning hopes, 
High aspirations after starry Fame. 
The hopes which were the planets that did light 
My life, are gone — for Time has hidden them 
With the pale shadow of his stern eclipse. 
And I have wandered many a day and long 
Amid the world — and tried its friendship well : 
And I have struggled with cold poverty, 
And persecution, obloquy, and wrong, 
Until my heart grew bitter. I have made 
The desert, and the mountain snow, my bed — 
Spoken strange tongues, and congregated with 
The taineless savage of the wilderness, 
Until I felt as tameless as himself. 
The moraing of my life has passed away, 
And clouds and dimness rest upon its shapes 
Of pain or pleasure. Iam well content. 
The golden stars that smile above my head — 
The planet-peopled Heaven — and the sea 
Glorious in terror or in beauty — all 
Of brilliant and magnificent on earth, 
Have yet a charm for me —and more than all, 
@ My quiet home ; — and she who makes that home 
A living paradise, will cheer me on — 
And I will live, and sing my humble strain, 
Although the cold world close its careless ears ° 
Unto the quiet music of my song. 





CREDULOUS PEOPLE. 

Talia contingant somnia saepe mihi. Mitton, Elegia 3d, L. 68. 
In a shoemaker’s shop, in a town not far from Boston, 
about sixty years ago, worked Samuel Smallcorn, a 
youth who was placed there by his father, that, under a 
sponsible master, he might learn a reputable trade. Sam 
was an honest lad, sometimes easily imposed upon, from 
the simplicity of his heart, though by no means lacking 
in understanding. He was rather credulous, because he 
never wished to impose upon others; and hence, he was 
the butt of the wit of some of his fellow-apprentices, 
whose malice, in the law phrase, supplied their years. 
Sam had been honestly educated — had been taught his 
catechism, which he could repeat, every word of it, with 
all the commandments and the reasons annexed. He 
had the highest respect for his father, who was the wor- 
thy representative of along line of Puritan ancestors. 
In the same shop worked Phil Blake, who was the sus- 
picious son of a very suspicious mother. One day, 
when Sam was quoting, very innocently, some of the 
sayings of his father, Blake cut him short, by remark- 
ing — 

‘Your father, Sam, is a sly old fox; he has more blots 
on his character than you know of.’ 

‘Blots!’ said Sam, ‘what blots? he is as honest a 
man as ever trod soal-leather.’ 

‘That may be,’ said Blake; ‘but, let me tell you, 
what you never knew before, and what you may as well 
know now as at any other time — he has one son that is 
not your brother.’ 

‘Impossible !’ cried Sam ; ‘ you are joking.’ 

‘No, upon my soul; it is the truth. I should not fear 
to lay my hand on the bible, and say —that your father 
has one son, that is not your brother.’ 

Sam heard the awful assertion, and turned as pale as 
death. His father! his respected father !—a member 
of the church, and once having two votes for the office 
of deacon!— could the venerable old Mr Smallcorn 
have an illegitimate son? It was just after breakfast ; 
but the contents of the morning meal did not stay long 
on Sam’s stomach. He was sick of the world; sick of 
his father; sick of himself; and it seemed to him, as it 
did to Brutus under the rock, that virtue was an empty 
name. He worried over the tidings all that day; nor 
was it, until the shades of dewy evening came over the 
earth, that he found out the dreadful amphibology — for 
Blake asked him, whether ‘he himself was brother to 
himself?’ and whether ‘he was not his father’s son ?’ 
Then poor Sam had a second penance to undergo — be- 
ing laughed at for his credulity. 

For my part. I sympathize with poor Sam Smallcorn, 
and I detest Blake, whom I devotedly hope was brought 
afterward to the gallows; for there are cases when cre- 
dulity is more honorable than unbelief. Indeed, Ido not 
know a phrase, which is more abused than that of ‘ cred- 
ulous people.’ What is it that makes a man credulous? 
If, moved by a tale of wo, you give toa being, whose 
form is emaciated and whose eyes are sunk in sorrow, 
some skeptical old Hunks, who loves his purse better 
than his conscience, will call yon credulous. If you 
think it best to part with your gold to spread the purest 
principles, purer than fined gold, you will be regarded 
as the dupe of some holy cheats, whose chief design, 
however, seems to be to cheat mankind into virtue and 
happiness. Some people seem to have a mortal aversion 
to any kind of credulity, which lays the least tax on 
their selfishness, or calls for any benevolent exertion. 
It is credulous to believe, that the sufferings of the poor 
are great, as that there are such beings as the poor. It 
is credulous to believe the Bible ; or to suppose, that the 
Author of nature values the salvation of men more than 
the laws of nature. It is credulous to believe, that reli- 
gion is anything else thanadream. It is credulous to 
suppose, that this vast system was made for any purpose, 
or that the mighty wheels of nature were first created, 
and are now rolled round, by an invisible hand. It is 
credulous to imagine, that there is any moral govern- 
ment; any reward for the virtuous, or any future pun- 
ishment for the most abandoned of mankind. In some 
people’s imagination, conscience is the very organ of 
credulity ; and the only way of being a philosopher is to 
suppress its dictates and blunt its sensibilities. To hear 





some people talk, you would suppose, that to be credu- 
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lous was the greatest disgrace; and the only way to 
avoid that imputation, was to reject all the truth around 
which the pious have gathered ; and which Heaven has 
bound, by the most saered obligations, on the hopes and 
fears of mankind. 

I remember that Plato, in one of his dialogues, says 


own book so important to the welfare of mankind, that a 
sweet voice about noon-day, as he was sitting in his 
room, came from Heaven and urged him to publish it. 
Cardinal Mazarin was kept awake for whole nights, by 
the predictions of an astrologer; and Cardan could fore- 
tell his future fortunes, by little specks rising on his fin- 





that there was an order of men, in his day, who rejected 
spiritual conceptions ; and taking hold of rocks, hills, | 


or oaks, or some other material substance, affirmed that | for believing in a system, which commanded the assent 


these were the only real existences; that no wise man 
would puzzle himself about any ideas or notions, but 
such as he could see with his eyes, smell with his nose, 
or touch with his fingers. Perhaps the peculiar, tenuous 
and transcendental philosophy of Plato, was calculated 
to repel opposing sects to opposite extremes ; and he who 
was always above the clouds might provoke cthers to be 
always groveling on the ground. But, however this 
may be, we seem, in these days of innovation, which 
some call improvement, to be making rapid strides to 
this blessed system. I was told, of a certain bookseller, 
in a certain city, that often scratches his head and de- 
clares that the only work which he fully understands is 
a treatise on cookery. Another substantial gentleman, 
who boards at Tremont-house, assures me that, after 
having long studied Chauncy on the Benevolence of the 
Deity, he is convinced he never understands the bless- 
ings of Heaven so well as when they descend before 
him in the shape of a plum-pudding. One man tells me, 
that even his eye is almost too spiritual an organ for him 
to trust to; he is not sure of the existence of an object 
of sight, especially if he sees it at a distance. Of all 


spiritual objects, he is most sure of the being and happy | eae , = 
influence of a good glass of gin, when he feels it warm- || head, however congenial it may be to his moral feelings. 
ing his stomach. 1 


|| 


‘ger nails. Such are the triumphs of philosophy ; and 


'these are the men who charge Christians with credulity 


of a Newton, and lighted up the devotions of a Pascal. 

If infidelity works such folly in the strongest brains, 
‘one may well suppose that it will upset the wits of those 
|who are only infidel as far as their parts wiil allow. 
The truth is, a man must have some genius to make in- 
fidelity wear well; and nothing is more credulous than 
|a weak head attempting to carzy the strong notions of its 
| betters. Infidelity is like brandy, which, while it makes 
‘some good fellows gay and musing, taken in the same 
‘draughts, it turns others into drunken sots. Let com- 
"mon mortals beware, and leave to Hercules his club, 
and to Voltaire his principles. I heard a poor man, in 
a country town, complaining, a few years ago, that the 
‘political movements of our country puzzled him; he 
|/had his eye on the office of Post-master; he had been 
|| trying to know which party would be uppermost; but no 
‘sooner did he take his side, than, unluckily, the party he 
joined, went down; and, with some spleen, he remarked, 
| he,wished he could tell what party would be uppermost 
|,for six months to come. Our political movements, he 
| said, in Washington, completely bafiled his powers. 
| Now, what this man is to Van Buren, a common infidel 

isto David Hume. The system is too much for his 














My neighbor, Dr Littletcad, is an infidel as far as he} 


An infidel is too incredulous to believe the gospel; and| understands the subject. He has imbibed the notion, | 
having laid up whatever stock of merit isto be gained that itis highly becoming a doctor of medicine to be) nothing discouraged by the sweet, reluctant, amorous 
by rejecting the Bible, he thinks he is going full sail,' Very skeptical on all other subjects ; and I hardly know|/delay, with which his bride, in posse and not in esse, 


down the seven streams of the river of Wisdom. He} 


congratulates himself, that, whatever else the world may '\have never taken either; and Iam as ignorant of the 


which are most harmless, his principles or his pills. 1) 


\| 





answerable. Happening to meet with a translation of 
Lucretius, he there found, that that bad philosopher, but 
beautiful poet, teaches the motion of the atoms, through 
the vast inane, combining and conforming in various 
adhesions, until this world of beauty, and man at the 
head of it, arose as the true shapes happened to jumble 
together. This, Alltail combined with the rule of his 
mutations and combinations, as he found it stated in 
Pike’s arithmetic. ‘You must grant me,’ said he, one 
day when he was descanting on his favorite theme, ‘that 
all sorts of combinations, in these atoms, are possible; 
you must grant me, farther, that one of these combina- 
tions is the present system and order uf beauty; suns, 
stars, mists, streams, birds, beasts, man, male and female. 
Now, sir,’ continued he, ‘these atoms have had an in- 
definite period in past time, to shake about like the fig- 
ures in a kaleideiscope, and you and I happen to fall on 
the present configuration. That’s all.’ I told him I 
had never seen a system of cosmogomy more easily des- 
patched. I ought to have mentioned before, that Abner 
is an old bachelor, and hates the present race of women 
| almost as much as he hates his Bible. But, as he wants 
'a wife, whenever he can find a suitable one —he is re- 
| solved to carry his systera of philosophy into practice.— 
He has procured himself a kind of long tub, like the 
|circular churn, which I have seen among the Dutchmen 
|in New York. This tub, or vessel, turns with a crank, 
and he has put into it some of the finest pipe-clay he 
;could get, together with pulverized marble and chalk, 
|mixed with a little milk and water. This he turns dil- 
| igently, for six hours every morning; and says he 
|doubts not, when the right configuration of particles 
;comes about, he shall see a beautiful woman hop out of 
his tub, whom he intends to marry. Icalled cn him the 
;other day, and found him sweating away at his task, 











\treats his philosophic advances. Abner has been at 


| work on the project now for almost a whole year; and I 


say of him, they cannot accuse him of being a gull or a composition of the one as the other. The doctor is al-|, asked him if he was not about discouraged. ‘No,’ said 


hypocrite. But, my dear sir, do you not see that every | 
proposition has two sides to it, and that credulity con- | 
sists in believing that sin which has the least evidence? 


‘to believe the Bible, but he isa philosopher; and cannot} 


be so credulous as the vulgar herd. Iwas reading to 


Believing a negative, always implies a hearty faith in| him, the other day, the account of the resurrection of 
all the positive proofs which support that negative, and’ Lazarus, and asked him what he thought ef it. ‘Why,|;embrace your principles, I think I shall wait until you 
the rejection of all the evidence on the other side. You) Sit,’ said he, ‘there are great difficulties in the way of|| have found your wife. 


cannot believe in Christianity, but you can believe that | 


life is without an aim, and death without consequences; | of the principles of gravity, or galvanism, or electricity. | 


you can believe, that such a character as that of Jesus 


Christ — which even commanded the admiration of Suspended animation ; and we have known people in ay) 


Rousseau — was drawn at random; you can believe, | 


though their lot was poverty and their reward death. | 


} 
} 


‘receiving that story. It cannot be accounted for on any | 


Perhaps, however, Lazarus may have been in a state of| 


|| right configuration not be found, it is possible, also, it 


| ways laughing at the credulity of mankind. He wishes | he, with great simplicity ; ‘for, though it is pussible that 


,this crank may be turned for billions of ages, and the 


|may come the next moment.’ Poor Abner! before I 


New England Magazine. 


THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


Beavutirut is that season of life when we can say in 


syncope to recover by a blow on the hand or a voice in||the language of scripture, ‘Thou hast the dew of thy 
that apostles and martyrs conspired to deceive mankind, | the ear.’ So, Dr Littletoad has some hopes, that the || youth.’ But of these flowers death gathers many. He 


story of Lazarus may be true. 


You can believe, that all that has animated the hopes of || Dr Littletoad delights to hold the balance of probabil- 


the saint, cheered his prison with consolation, and | 
strewed his pillow with immortal roses, was delusion -| and a matter of indifference to mankind, whether the| 


ity with an impartial hand, as if it were a moot point, 





|places these flowers upon his bosom, and his form is 
jchanged to something less terrific than before. We 
learn to gaze and shudder not; for he carried in his 
| arms the sweet blossom of our earthly hopes. We shall 


you can rejoice in a discovery, which makes life a blank, | Supernatural events of revelation were believed or not.| | 5° them all again blooming in ahappier land. Yes, 


and leaves man little better than a two-legged beast. 
You can believe, that the Son of God was an impostor, 
and Bolingbroke and Tom Paine were the benefactors 


}| Bae genealogy of Moses puzzles him amazingly; and 
| he considers it very hard to conceive that mankind de- 


| scended originally from one pair; though, on other oc- 


|| death brings us back again to our friends. They are 
i} o16 o 
|| waiting for us, and we shall not be long. They have 


| gone before us and are like the angels in heaven. They 
|| 


of ‘mankind. Iconfess,that such philosophy istoocred-| ¢asions, I have heard him maintain, that the orang-out-|/ St#2d upon the borders of the grave, to welcome us with 


ulous for me. 


| ang is but an uneducated off-shoot of the human race.— 


But, it isnot merely in what he rejects, that the infi-| He rather supposes there may be such a thing as equiv- 


del’s credulity appears. 


|| the countenances of affection, which they wore on earth, 
||yet more lovely, more radiant, more spiritual. Death 


When a man abandons the cal generation. He has seen a horse-hair play strange || has taken thee, too, sweet sister, and ‘thou hast the dew 


word of God, it is almost always the case, that some pranks after having been soaked in water; anda very || Of thy youth.” He hath placed thee upon his bosom, 
strong delusion is sent into his mind, which makes him | sensible ship-master told him, on his honor, that he saw) and his countenance wears a smile. The ‘far country’ 


infamous on his own system. It would be a laughable 


catalogue enough, to collect all the fooleries which infi- | 


dels have most devoutiy believed, and which are too 


| growing, on a tree in the West Indies, a something 
. . . . . 4 
which looked very much like an incipient man. He 


ie 
wished that the vegetable embryo had been suffered to 


|| seems nearer, and the way less dark, for thou hast gone 
|| before passing so early to rest, that May itself dies not 
||more calmly.— And thou art there waiting to bid us 
} 


much for the deglutition of most Christian old women.| Tipen. In this, however, the doctor was very disinter-|| Welcome, when we shall have done the work given us 


The great Hobbs, whose atheistic metaphysics shook all 
England to the centre, was so afraid of pokers, that he 
never ventured to sleep alone inadark room. Hume, 


who regarded all religions, and Christianity among the} 


rest, as the playsome whimsies of monkeys in human 
shape, yet rather supposed, on the whole, that the Pagan 
Mythology was the true system of the universe — he 
was sure that that worship was the most easy and pleas- 
ing to his taste. Lord Herbert, who could not believe 
the miracles of the gospel, nor see any thing in the mor- 
al designs of the gospel worthy of an occasion on which 
miracles should be wrought, nevertheless supposed his 


| ested. 


| 
\| But the most credulous man, that ever I knew, is my 


| 


| old school-fellow, Abner ALLrait. Abner was an un- 


;at the head ; and once insisted, that the only true way 


This, he said, was steering, in the proper sense of* the 
‘word. As Abner grew up, he became an infidel; and 





accountable boy, when young; and signalized himself; 
at school, by endeavoring to make impossible gimeracks. | 
| He tried to fly a kite, with a string at the tail, instead of 


to navigate a boat, was to put the rudder forward.—| 


‘often has,he mentioned to me the argument, which car- 


| tied conviction to his mind, and which, he says, is un-! 


| ,to do, and shall go hence to be seen no more on the earth. 
i} Professor Longfellow. 





THE SNUFF BOX. 


Original. 





Old Quiz came to one with no lock-jaw —- 
And begged from her snuff-box to draw. 
‘You are famous, I hear,’ cries the Doctor, 

‘For having the best Maccaboy. 
‘How charming the snuff-box you bear!’ 
‘It is much at your service,’ she cried, 
| ‘ But, dear Doctor, ’tis not well, I declare, 
‘To pinch me, and box me beside.’ 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
May 1. The Merchant of Venice. Matrimony. 
4. The French Spy. Thirty Three John Street. Napoleon. 
5. The Wizzard Skiff. The French Spy. 
Madamoiselle Celeste commenced her engagement by appearing 
in The French Spy. 
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Twapp.e. — Mr Neal, in a late number of the Galaxy, cried out 
a writer for using the word ‘twaddle,’ and said that ‘twattle’ is the 
true word. Did Mr Neal ever learn why the subjoined verses were 
written? Perhaps the King’s English used in seventeen hundred 
and thicty five, when this was published, was as pure as it is laid 
down in the dictionary. 

THE BIRTH OF TWADDLE. 


Aotay aewe Sea xepadyyeretew Twadesyoc. 
Homer. 
Ye nymphs of Pindus’ flowery meed! 
Fly, catch the fiery, winged steed; 
And mount, all Nine, astraddle : 
Spur, whip, ride headlong. I implore 
Your aid to sing the death of bore, 
And sing the birth of twaddle. 


°T was night! ’t was midnight’s silent noon : 
In silver robed, the waning moon 

Hung like a falling saddle ; 
When Whisper spoke, on Thames’s shore 
The piteous death of favorite bore, 

And recent birth of twraddle. 


Fame swelled the news, in Tuke’s street. 
Where fair Fritilla’s votaries meet, 
How by old age grown addle, 
Deserted on his clay cold floor, 
With his last breath, expiring bore, 
Had left his throne to tecaddle. 





A Book. — There is a certain book, now at the book-shops, writ- 
ten by a certain person — whose name has never appeared in this 
paper and never will— which is one of the vilest productions of the 
American press. We do wonder, and naturally too, how intelligent 
Americans can purchase such a mass of trash — written, evidently, 
by a lover of true billingsgate and balderdash — and a refugee from 
the city of London. Our countrymen will find out, by and bye, we 
trust, that all is not gold that glitters, and that puffs of the English 
press are as easily made as advertisemenis in our country —and 
have about as much of editorial cognizance. 








Erato, No. 1. By William D. Gallagher. The quotation on the 
title-page of this little volume of thirty six pages, gives the charac- 
ter of the work as the author views it, in a few, beautiful words of 
Southey’s. ‘ 

Here is a wreath 
With many an unripe blossom garlanded, 
And many a weed! yet mingled with some flowers 
Which may not wither ! 


We would prefix to it, if our opinion were wanted, something 
different — something like this, for instance. 


Here is a wreath 
With many a beauteous blossom garlanded, 
Seldom a weed ; and graced with rich, fair flowers 
Which should not wither. 


Mr Gallagher is an editor, connected with the Cincinnati Mirror 
and Chronicle, and has long been known among the admirers of 
our periodical literature as a valuable contributor to its interests. 
His generally correct taste and his sentiments on various subjects 
expressed in the journal under his charge have done much to ani- 
inate writers at the West, in the cause of literature, and his journal 
is the only one which thoroughly places before the public the con- 
dition and prospects of the Western country. Indeed, to those who 
wish information in respect to Western Literature it is invaluable, 
and can be, with justice, highly recommended. 


To CorresPonpENtTs. — The author of the Ode to the Moon, is 
requested to examine the first article in No. 8, of the present vol- 
ume of the Pearl. 


The Lines to an Infant in his Cradle, are very fair in certain par- 
ticulars — in others, not so fair. Here are good stanzas: 
Thy opening virtues be a father’s care, 
_Of duty, life to trace the mortal plan,— 
Nor fondly mild, nor rigidly severe — 
In virtue’s school to lead thee up to man. 
And, Heaven to know, and, to that heaven aspire, 
Of earth to know the scanty, vain supply,— 
With thought to cool the impatience of desire, 
And learn with equal ease to sleep or die. 
Such verses as ‘Pity’s Tear’ contains, are not creditable to the 
writer. They display no power or originality of intellect. It is 
better to write a little well, than much badly. 


The Imitation of one of the odes of Horace, we will insert or re- 
ject in the next number. 





Mr Downe’s Concert, atthe Temple, last Saturday evening, was 
well attended; but we were unable, for a long time, to enjoy the 
music. A spectacled personage, of outlandish manners, with black, 
overgrown whiskers — who came to hear two performances only, 
as he said — being determined, in spite of hint or kick, to display 
his vocal abilities — senseless criticisms, and vapid exclamations, 
for the annoyance of those around him. His party, consisting of 
two females, merit, also, equal reprehension. Indeed, each ap- 
peared like a barbarian, expressing every emotion at the top of the 
voice. During the performances their conduct was not to be borne 
—they were rapped to silence, and did not succeed in destroying 
the effect of Mr Hill’s violin. We trust that such persons will keep 
out of our Concert Rooms till they have learned how to hehave. 

Se 
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Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire. 
Mid. Night’s Dream, 1600. 








Thorough brake, thorough brier, 
Thorough muck, thorough mier, 
Thorough water, thorough fire. 
M. Drayton’s Nymphidia, 
published in 1627. 


Fillet of a fenny snake 

In the cauldron boil and bake, 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, &c. 
Macbeth. 


By the croaking of the frog, 

By the howling of the dog, 

By the hissing of the snake, &c. 
Nymphidia. 





THE ORATORIO. 


Aw Oratorio was given by the Choir of the Boston Academy of 
Music, at Bowdoin Street Church, on Thursday evening, April 30. 
It consisted of selections from Neukomm’s Oratorio of David, with 
a Chorus and Trio from Naumann, and a Semi-Chorus from Ros- 
sini. 

The efforts that have been long made, and are still made, in our 
city, to improve the delightful art of music, have caused a visible 
alteration both in the quality of our written music, and in the man- 
ner of performance. Considering the amount of our population, 
no city in the Union has done more. In every department, there 
seems to have been a laudable ambition to introduce into practice 
the best compositions and the best style. So much is due to the 
thoroughly educated professional musicians who have domesticated 
themselves among us, that it is difficult to say whether we are most 
indebted to them for our instruction, or to ourselves for our perse- 
verance. We are not among those who look back upon our mas- 
ters with indifference and ingratitude ; and although the prevailing 
fashion of the day is, for pupils who are in a laudable progress of 
ambition to turn their backs upon their teachers, and to set up for 
themselves, neither our conviction nor our taste approves a course 
so unworthy. The respect due to veterans in art, seems to have 
diminished greatly from the passionate devotion of ancient schools. 
We feel it. We see it at all times, and almost in all places. Per- 
haps this is incidental to the march of improvement. 

There was one marked excellence, in the performance of the 
Oratorio, of so high a character, that it would be injustice not to 
name it. Their time was worthy of all praise ; and this is so indis- 
pensable, whatever be the performance, that we have been utterly 
astonished at the deficiences of time, in cases where the directors 
must have felt self-reproach for inattention to this department, and 
which nothing else can supply. The Choir of the Academy, there- 
fore, is, in this particular, an example to be held up for imitation.— 
The promptitude, too, with which every member of the Choir 
seemed to act, and the exactness with which each one came into 
the appropriate part of the arrangement, must have been perceived 
by the most careless listener. The Oratorio would, therefore, with 
these qualities, go off well to a great portion of the audience; for 
jt must have been a very bad performance, in other respects, to 
have counteracted those points of excellence which almost all can 
appreciate.— 

Any attempt, therefore, at critical analysis, will be taken by that 
portion of the audience as unkind, unless the ordinary compliment- 
ary remarks of the day are given without hinting at what may have 
appeared to us as defects. Beside, there were so many young per- 
sons in the Choir, who can have been instructed but imperfectly in 
music, that great allowance should be made. It was apparent, too, 
by the immaturity of a great proportion of the voices, that entire 
justice could not be done to the music. But if an association, as- 
suming a regular organization, and taking a name indicating their 
ability to present the highest compositions of the masters, come 
before the public with their public invitation, and ask to be compen- 
sated for their skill, surely it is neither unkind nor uncalled for, to 
comment in detail on the performance. 

The opening Chorus: ‘Hail to thee, David,’ was done without 
anything remarkably excellent, or anything very objectionable.— 
Being a full Chorus, it was admissible to give greater volume of 
voice and power of organ, than in an ordinary measure. We 
thought this a medium performance. The Chorus: ‘The Lord is 
merciful,’ is divisible in fact, and was remarkably so in the per- 
formance. The Introductory Duet was done without character or 
beauty. The voices were hard and inflexible, without modulation 
or grace. The passage, ‘His truth shall last forevermore,’ was 
done not only in staccato, but there was an abruptness at the rests, 
altogether unnatural ane disagreeable. ‘O magnify the Lord,’ had 
a keeping of the music and the execution, and was made more 
pleasant in contrast with the bad management of the preceding 
passage. The Duet, ‘O Salutaris,’ was a very heavy, unskilful 
performanee. It very nearly resembles in construction ‘Non no- 
bis Domine,’ but was managed with less ability than we recollect to 
have heard the latter performed, by the meresttyros. The passage 
from Rossini: ‘ Night’s Shades,’ was done with great novelty. We 








had heard that beautiful music performed so often, that we thought 





of an old friend when we saw the programme. We are not obliged 
to Mr Mason for disguising it in a dress as shabby as ever was worn. 
The style of performance was after the manner in which ‘The 
Lord is merciful’ was done, except that the termination of the 
notes was in full voice, and nearly converted the whole thing into 
burlesque. The music of the Chorus: ‘Blessed is He,’ was not 
read; it was almosta tissue of discords. The Trio: ‘Regna Terre,’ 
was tolerably done, except the second voice, which was given in an 
offensive, harsh contralto. It seemed a piece of silly affectation.— 
‘The arm of the Lord’ was exceedingly well done, particularly the 
passage, ‘The Lord he will have mercy,’ which we thought emi- 
nently beautiful. ‘Behold the giant,’ wasa mere scream; the or- 
gan was at its greatest force, and all the voices were beyond their 
natural power. It was anything but music. The Recitative, ‘Ye 
inen of Israel,’ was sung precisely as a school-boy would read a 
fine piece of poetry. It was green, jejune, and immature ; and this 
was the character of the Recitatives generally. ‘Come unto me,’ 
deserves no notice: the music was not read. The passage, ‘His 
mightier arm shall soon o’ erpower thee,’ was probably done with 
as much ability as the performer possessed; but it was altogether 
beyond his management: it was an entire failure. ‘Come unto me 
—I come to thee,’ was a caricature. The Chorus, ‘He falls,’ was 
a capital performance. ‘Mighty Jove,’ and ‘See where the throng,’ 
were creditable. Inthe ‘Daughters of Israel,’ the Tenors led off 
very well, but when the Sopranos took up the music, the Tenors 
were drowned in the scream. ‘Hail to Saul’ was performed with 
immense noise ; but it was a lean affair for its music. The Quar- 
tette ‘Who can proclaim?’ showed the great importance of keep” 
ing the organ full, generally. The leanness and want of flexibility 
in the voices, by suppressing the power of the organ, were made 
most apparent. The experiment did not obtain any credit for the 
performance. ‘Thou art a God of wonders,’ was very well led off 
by the basses, but the piece terminated with the common character- 
istic —a mere crash of sound. 

We have thus briefly noticed the performance of the Oratorio.— 
With some good points, its leading characteristic was overpowering 
noise. Mr Mason may astonish the ignorant by this course; but 
the lovers of Harmony will feel no great interest in such an unnat- 
ural representation of the works of eminent men. We are not 
certain that the Oratorio deserves such extended remarks; but 
something is due to the public, and that duty we have endeavored 
to perform. CAaNTANTES. 








Tremont THEATRE. — The friends of Mr Andrews were much in 
fear that he was suffering from a destitution of his wits, when he 
was to appear, last week, as Peter, in ‘The Stranger’ — and only 
appeared as a loon — entirely forgetful of the character with whose 
clothes he had arrayed himself. 

In the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ Mr Barry, as Shylock, was evident- 
ly in fault, several times. The passage, ‘and other ventures he 
hath, sguandered abroad,’ was uttered, as though there had been 
no comma after hath, and the bitter, scornful, guttural tone, on the 
word in italic, indicated a deep disgust, and conveyed to the audi- 
ence the idea that Antonio was a spendthrift. Squandered, as there 
applied, means nothing more than dispersed. How it can possess 
any other meaning, we cannot discover. If, as Mr Barry would 
have it, the Jew thought that Antonio had thrown away argosies, 
why take his bond? — The reading cannot be sustained. 

Again, Mr Barry, in the same scene, read thus: 

and, in a merry mood, 
If you repay me not on such a day, &c. 
Why not use, with the author, the word sport? — Is mood better, 
or was Mr Barry in a better mood for that than the other word and 
the author’s? 

In the scene where Launcelot delivers a letter to Lorenzo, why 
were the actors under the windows of Jessica’s residence ? — and 
why did Mr Andrews go by the house of the Jew to which he was 
sent, and pass, as it were, down the street? The ancient malady — 
forgetfulness, alluded to above — must be the plea, we suppose. 

Why did Mr Barrett incorrectly pronounce clerk as it is written, 
while Miss Phillips said clark? And, why did others, willie — nilie, 
pronounce clerk and clerk? Uniformity, at least, should be aimed 
at. 

Why did Lorenzo — Mr Rice -- read, 

And, therefore, like herself wise, fair, and true, 
when ‘and ‘rue’ is much more pleasant and correct? 

Why does Mr Leman pronounce ‘toward’ as two syllables ?’ 

It is exceedingly improper for the audience to talk and laugh dur- 
ing the performances, or while the Orchestra is engaged in the ful- 
filment of its duties. Many appear to think they have a right to 
annoy those around them with their comments on the play and 
their opinions in respect to the catastrophe, or the designs of this 
or that character, Indeed, we know of nothing more reprehensi- 
ble than loud talk, and nothing for which the audience deserve to 
be so severely betrollopped. Whispers are improper, also, while 
the curtain is up; and all should be aware that the box-circle is a 
‘whispering gallery’—that a word spoken in the centre can be heard 
perfectly at the termination—and, moreover, that it isa serious 
annoyance to the performers. to notice such indecorous behavior, 
Violations of propriety like these, should be punished by the audi- 
ence. 
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Teale SWAIBLAN BIECEAIR’S SONG. 


Allegretto. 


I and my las - sie there, 


COMPOSED BY VON WEBER. 


Gai-lywe trudge it; She with her 


light - er ware, 





I with my bud - get, Pledge me ina 





pee 
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lus - ty bowl, And brimming, brimming let it be, 





(Sane BS 


Sparkling, sparkling! 





Fete ff 


Like Jeannie’s e’e. 


And when the day is done, 
Good cheer surrounding, 
Oh, then, how ripe for fun, 
Through the dance bounding. 
Pledge me, &c. 
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Che Ovd Corner. 





In this our age more marriages completes 
Than virtue, merit, or the force of love. 

’T is not the external sweetness uf the face, 
The inward excellence of a virtuous mind, 
The just behavior and the graceful mien, 

With all the endowment nature can bestow, 
Can please the wretch whose riches are his god ; 
Who'd rather ransack Indian mines for gold, 
Than revel in some matchless beauty’s arms: 
For which may he never taste the joy it yields; 
But as a Midas wallowing in his store, 

Let him cursed be amid his heaps of wealth. 


Your love but marriage: for such is 

The tying of two in wedlock, as is 

The tuning of two lutes in one key: for 
Striking the strings of the one, straws will stir 
Upon the strings of the other; and in 

Two minds linked in love, one cannot be 
Delighted, but the other rejoiceth, 


The joys of marriage are the heaven on earth, 
Life’s paradise, great princess, the soul’s quiet, 
Sinews of concord, earthly immortality, 
Eternity of pleasures. 


Are we not one ? are we not joined by heaven ? 
Each interwoven with the other’s fate ? 

Are we not mixed like streams of meeting rivers, 
Whose blended waters are no more distinguished, 
But roll into the sea one common flood ? 


Oh speak the joy ! ye whom the sudden tear 
Surprises often, when you look around, 

And nothing strikes the eye but sights of bliss, 
All various nature pressing on the heart, 


MARRIAGE. 


Tempting gold alone 


Wandesfora. 


Nothing shall assuage 


Lily. 


Ford. 


Rowe. 








And elegant sufficiency, content; 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaven. 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly. 


Thomson. 


What is the world to them, 


Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all ? 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 

High fancy forms, and lavish hearts can wish, 
Or in the mind, or mind illumined face ; 
Truth, goodness, honor, harmony, and love, 


The richest bounty of indulgent heaven. 
Thomson. 


—=—= =—s 


PARENTS. 


Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of reposing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death ; 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky. 





Pope. 


Parents are o’erseen 
When, with too strict a rein, they do hold in 
Their child’s affections ; and control that love, 
Which the powers divine instruct them with: 
When in their shallow judgments, they may know, 
Affection crossed, brings misery and woe. 
Taylour, 


Fathers their children, and themselves abuse ; 
That wealth, a husband, for their daughters choose. 
Shirley. 


Unreasonable creatures feed their young ; 

And tho’ man’s face be fearful to their eyes, 

Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 

Who hath not seen them, even with those wings 

Which sometimes they have used with fearful flight, 

Make war with him that climbed unto their nest, 

Offering their own lives in their young’s defence ? 
Shakspeare. 








s +s- 
We live most royally, 
peat No rule we own, sir; 
-e- For we, like kings, obey 
Our will alone, sir. 
a ee Pledge me, &c. 
a 





MEMORY. 
We will revive those times, and in our memories 
Preserve, and still keep fresh, like flowers in water, 
Those happier days; when at our eyes our souls 
Kindled their mutual fires, their equal beams 
Shot and returned, till linked and twined in one, 


They chained our hearts together. 
Denham. 


Had memory been lost with innocence, 

We had not known the sentence, nor the offence: 

°T was his chief punishment, to keep in store, 

The sad remembrance what he was before. 
Denham 


Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
Goldsmith. 


On this dear jewel of my memory 

My heart will ever dwell, and fate in vain, 

Possessing that, essay to make me wretched. 
Russell. 


And thus, as in memory’s bark we shall glide 

To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew, 

Though oft we may see, looking down on the tide, 

The wreck of full many a hope shining through — 

Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers, 

That once made a garden of all the gay shore, 

Deceived for a moment, we’ll think them still ours, 

And breathe the fresh air of life’s morning once more. 
Anon 
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